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mcnts had to be met by the members of religious communities,
who in case of default answered with their property, their per-
sonal immunity, and besides were identified with kulaks and had
to pay additional taxes. Applications for the registration of re-
ligious societies were no longer accepted by the local authorities
(although the term for registration expired only on May i, 1930),
and the prosecuting attorneys refused to protect their rights. The
churches were closed at the request of atheists; the priests were
subjected to taxation far beyond their means, and for non-payment
were deprived of all their property; they were prohibited from
living in the neighborhood of the church or within the confines of
their parish, and anyone giving them living quarters was heavily
taxed. Children of the clergy were expelled from schools, church
choristers were excluded from professional unions, while the
church had to pay their insurance and the royalties to the com-
posers of church music. This was but an incomplete list of the
burdens laid upon the church, with the direct object of ruining the
cult societies and forcing the members and clergy to abandon their
functions. In a number of cases this purpose was achieved, for,
aside from direct persecutions, the churches, parishes, and clergy
grew poorer and fewer even when, so to speak, they stood on legal
grounds. The government, by eliminating the means for the
training of a new generation of clergymen, frankly relied upon the
extinction of the remaining clergy, who were not in exile of prison
or had not abandoned their vocation. The Cult Department of the
Commissariat for Home Affairs based its expectations on the fol-
lowing statistics: 50% of the clergymen were over 50 years old;
35% 40-50 years old; 20% 30-40, and only 3% were less than 30
years old. Consequently, in twenty years there would be no more
than half the present number, and since no theological schools and
books were available, no new influx could be expected.
Wishing to save the church from its grievous position, Metro-
politan Sergius was forced to make further concessions as de-
manded by the government, arousing thereby a new outburst of
indigaatioQ on the part of the opposition. In view of the cam-
paign being conducted abroad in protest against religious perse-
cutbtts in Russia, the authorities demanded that he refute these
in&sbetable facts. Sergius yielded to force, but profited by the